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OISTST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


EE 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT= Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
ef. =compare. 
et. =contrasi. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Eon or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae fen 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Huey, = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Tran. =Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. =Minæan. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT = New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabæan. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. =Sanskrit. 
Symm. =Symmachus. 

| Syr. =Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. =Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La=Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,28=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob= Obadiah. 


1K, 2? K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (*1894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Rcchtsbuch aus dem 
Jünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger= Enchiridion Symbolorum", Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonie Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane= An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion*, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir= Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AG Ph= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Flommel). 

AJ Ph= American Journal of Philology. 

AJ Ps= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG= Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological De 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS= Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa= Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.*, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land 4, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology®, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)=Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg=Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften*, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden*, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


4ASG=Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archxologieal Survey of W. India. 

AZ= Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch aud Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique å Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblieal World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS=Caleutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (larnell). 

CT= Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE =Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT =Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below). 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI= Diet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr= Encyclopædia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Miller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ= Folklore Journal. 

FLR= Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB= Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecelesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ= Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

IGC= International Critical Commentary. 

JCO= International Congress of Orientalists. 

IGR= Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Græcæ (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IG A=Tnserip. Greer Antiquissimæ. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE= International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL= International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 





xxiil 


JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAT=Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay braneh. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J RS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 fr. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh=Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Mélusine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de I Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MG H= Monumenta Germaniæ Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ= Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopådie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archæology. 

PTS=Påli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d' Anthropologie. 

RAS= Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

EC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel= Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM=Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopidie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

EEg= Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Nevue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de Histoire des Religions. 

RMA =Revue du monde musulman. 

RN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh= Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI=Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs å I Archéologie 
et å la Philologie. 

ETP=Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W=Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK =Studien und Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

TAT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE= Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, Spå = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archæ- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z4=Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ågyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palåstina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT*, LOTS, etc.] 


MOTHER-RIGHT 


Great Mother, by passing under State control, lost 
many of its original characteristics; but the power 
of the Roman organization was snch that, by the 
adoption of suitable accretions from outside, and 
by its association with the cults of Isis and Mithra, 
it exercised during the last days of paganism a 
wider and more potent influence than at any earlicr 
time. 

LITERATURE. —E., Gerhard, Veber das Metraon zu Athen und 
über die Göttermutter der griech. Mytholagie, Berlin, 1851; A. 
Pappi in Roscher, ii. 1638 .; W. Drexler, ib. ji. 2910 f. ; L. 
R. Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909, iii. 289-306; O. Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, Munich, 1906, 
pp. 1521-1555 ; Grant Showerman, The Great Mother of the 

ods (= Bulletinof the University af Wisconsin, no. 43, phil. and 
lit. series, i. 3[1961)); F. Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 2247 ff., 
vii. 674 ff; H. R. Goehler, De Matris Magne apud Romanas 
cultu, Meissen, 1888; J. Marquardt, Röm. Staatsverwaltung, 
iii.*, Leipzig, 1885, p. 307 f.; G. Wissowa, Religian und Kultus 
der Römer, Munich, 1902, pp. 263-271 ; G. E. Marindin, in Diet. 
Gr. and Rom. Antiq.,3 London, 1891, ii. 165, s.v. ‘ Megalesia.' 


Å. C. PEARSON. 
MOTHER-RIGHT.-—.ı. Introduction.— 
Mother-right is a form of social organization in 
which the rights of a person in relation to other 
members of his community and to the community 
as a whole are determined by relationship traced 
through the mother. In this condition the duties 
which a person owes to society, the privileges 
which he enjoys, and the restrictions to which he 
is subject are regulated, and their scope is deter- 
mined, by the relations in which the person stands 
to his mother’s relatives and his mother’s social 





oup. 

Mother-right is a highly complex condition in 
which a large number of social processes are 
involved. The following are the chief elements 
that can be distinguished. 

(1) Descent.—This term should be limited to the 
process which regulates membership of the social 
group, such as clan, caste, family, etc. In mother- 
right descent is matrilineal; a person belongs to 
the social group of his mother. The use of the 
term is most appropriate when the community is 
divided into distinct social groups, and this dis- 
tinctness is most pronounced in the clan-organiza- 
tion in which the practice of exogamy separates 
the social groups called clans clearly from one 
another. The social organizations based on the 
family or kindred are made up of social groups 
less clearly distinguishable from one another, and, 
though we may speak of descent in the family 
whether in the limited or extended sense, the 
term is here less appropriate. 

(2) Kinship.—In a community based purely on 
mother-right kinship would be traced solely 
through the mother and would not be recognized 
with the relatives of the father. Everywhere in 
the world, but especially among peoples who 
possess the clan-organization, kinship carries with 
it a large mass of social duties, privileges, and 
restrictions (ÆRE vii. 705), and in a typical condi- 
tion of mother-right these social functions would 
exist only in connexion with the mother's relatives. 
We have no evidence, however, of the existence 
of any society in which kinship is not recognized 
with the relatives of the father, although in many 
cases the functions are very restricted as com- 
pared with those of relationship traced through 
the mother, good examples being those in which 
marriage is allowed with any of the father's re- 
latives, but is strictly forbidden with equally near 
relatives on the mother’s side. 

(3) Inheritance. —In a condition of typical 
mother-right children would inherit nothing from 
the father; their rights to property would be 
determined solely by relationships through the 
mother. Mother-right does not imply that rights 
in property should be vested either mainly or ex- 
clusively in. women. On the contrary, in many 
cases in which children inherit nothing from the 
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father, women are debarred from holding property, 
though they form the channel by which it is trans- 
mitted from one member of the community to 
another. The usual rule of inheritance in mother- 
right is that the property of a man passes to his 
brother or his sister's son. Often it passes from 
brother to brother, and, on the death of the last 
surviving brother, to a sister’s son. 

(4) Sucecssion.— This term is most conveniently 
used for the process whereby rank, ollice, or other 
social distinction is trausmitted. In mother-right 
succession usually follows the same rules as in- 
heritance, a chief, pricst, or other holder of rank 
or oilice being succeeded either by his brother or 
by his sister’s child. 

(5) Authority. —Mother-right has often been 
supposed to imply mother-rule, but in the great 
majority of the societies which furnish us with 
examples of mother-right authority is definitely 
vested in the male—in the father or oldest male 
as the head of the household, and in the chief as 
the head of the tribe or corresponding social group. 
In some societies, however, authority in the house- 
hold is vested in the mother’s brother, giving rise 
to a form of social organization which has been 
called the ‘avunculate,’ and the authority of the 
mother’s brother in one form or another is very 
common, not only associated with other features 
of mother-right, but in societies in which descent, 
inheritance, and succession are patrilineal. Only 
very rarely is authority in the household vested 
in the mother or oldest female. The term *matri- 
archate,’ which is often used loosely as the equiva- 
lent of mother-right, should be limited in its scope 
to this condition of mother-rule. Many societies 
exist in which women are chiefs or monarchs, but, as 
a rule, this condition is not associated with mother- 
right. Among peoples over whom women rule the 
father is usually the head of the household. 

(6) Marriage.—Mother-right in its typical form 
is associated with a mode of marriage, most suit- 
ably called ‘matrilocal,’ in which the husband 
lives with his wife’s people. In its extreme form 
the husband may be only an oceasional visitor to 
his wife’s home, so that the children grow up with 
little or no social obligation towards their father, 
and live under the authority of the mother and 
the mother’s brother. 

In a state of typical motber-right a person would 
belong to his mother’s social group. He would not 
recognize the existence of any kind of social duty 
except towards his mother’s relatives, and would 
ignore the relatives of his father; property, rank, 
and office would pass solely through women. It is 
not a necessary feature of mother-right, however, 
that authority should be vested in the woman. It 
might be so vested, but, if the woman is not the 
ruler, it would be vested iu her brothers. In 
mother-right in its most typical form the father 
should have no authority iu the household. 

The condition thus described as typical mother- 
right occurs very rarely, being found most purely 
among such people as the Iroquois and Seri Indians 
of N. America and the Khasis of Assam. In many 
cases which have been regarded as examples of 
mother-right some of the social processes included 
under this head depend on the tie with the mother, 
while others are determined by relationship traced 
through the father, producing social conditions of 
the most varied kinds. Thus, while descent is 
matrilineal, succession may be patrilineal. Kin- 
ship is everywhere, so far as we know, recognized 
through the father as well as through the mother, 
and authority in the household is often paternal 
where descent, inheritance, and succession are all 
matrilineal. Moreover, a mixture of social group 
ings may be present, one of which may be patri- 
lineal while the other is matrilineal, this being 
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especially the case when local organizations accom- 
pany different forms of exogamous grouping. 

There are cases in which matrilineal processes 
show themselves only in certain departments of 
social life. Thus, a people who possess patrilineal 
institutions in general may yet show the presence 
of matrilineal practices in connexion with slavery. 
The children of a free father and a slave mother 
may be slaves even if the father is of high rank, 
while the children of a free mother and a slave 
father may be free, and even noble, if the mother 
belongs to the nobility. 

Another condition in accordance with mother- 
right is that in which marriage between half- 
brother and sister is allowed when they are the 
offspring of one father and different mothers, while 
it is forbidden when they are of the same mother 
by different fathers. The form of marriage which 
is forbidden would be impossible with mother-right, 
while that which is allowed would be natural, 
provided that the mothers belonged to different 
exogamous groups. 

Another large group of matrilineal practices is 
characterized by the authority of the mother’s 
brother. Among a people who practise patrilineal 
descent, inheritance, and succession the mother’s 
brother has sometimes more authority than the 
father, and this authority may be accompanied by 
a number of other social functions which show 
that the tie with the mother’s brother is closer 
than that with the father. Thus, mother’s brother 
and sister'sson may hold their property in common, 
or the sister’s son may take the goods of his uncle 
without restraint. The mother’s brother may 
act as the special guardian and instructor of his 
nephew, he may initiate him inte the mysteries 
of secret societies, or may take the leading part 
in such rites as circumcision and its variants, ear- 
boring, knocking out teeth, and other operations. 

2. Distribution and varieties.—Owing to ignor- 
ance or neglect of the complexity of mother-right 
on the part of ethnographers, the available evi- 
dence often leaves ns uncertain how far the social 
processes of a people correspond with those of 
mother-right. 

(1) America.—Mother-right! exists in America 
in an especially pare form. Not only are descent, 
inheritance, and succession purely matrilineal 
among many of its peoples, but the woman takes 
a place in social life which would justify the use of 
the term ‘ matriarchy.’ A striking example of this 
condition is found among the Iroquois and Hurons,? 
where women are the heads of the households, elect 
the chiefs, and form the majority of the tribal 
council. Almost as striking an example occurs 
among the Pueblo Indians, where, with the excep- 
tion of the Tewa,? descent is matrilineal, the honse 
is the property of the woman, marriage is matri- 
local, and the children are regarded as belonging 
to the mother. Other purely or predominantly 
matrilineal stocks are the Caddoan (Pawnee, 
Arikara), the Muskhogean (Creek, Choctaw, 
Seminole), the Yuchi, and the Timucua. 

In other cases matrilineal and patrilineal tribes 
are found among one stock. Thns, though the 
Siouan tribes are mainly patrilineal, the Biloxi, 
Tutelo, Crow, Hidatsa, Oto, and Mandan are 
matrilineal; while among the Winnebago the 
sister’s son formerly succeeded, a woman could be 
chief, and the mother’s brother exercised much 
authority.‘ Again, thougli the majority of Algon- 
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quians are patrilineal, the Mohegans are matri- 
lineal, succession formerly passed to the sister’s 
son among the Ojibwa,! and there is evidence of 
matrilineal inheritance and of the authority of the 
mother’s brother among the Menomini.? Another 
stock with both modes of descent is the Athapas- 
can. While the outlying Navaho and Apache in 
the south are matrilineal, the main body of the 
people in the north vary. The western tribes, 
such as the Loucheux, Takulli, Tahltan, and 
Knaiakhotana, have matrilineal moieties or clans 
with inheritance and succession in the female line. 
The eastern tribes, on the other hand, are made up 
of bands within which social rights pass patri- 
lineally.® The tribes of California, broken up into 
a large number of linguistie stocks, are organized 
in villages. Marriage is often matrilocal, but in- 
heritance and succession are patrilineal. A totemic 
clan-organization has been recorded among the 
Miwok, and the totemic organization of the Yokut 
is said to be associated with matrilineal descent. 
The Yuman stock practise patrilineal descent, but 
have also another form of social grouping which 
may stand in some relation to mother-risht.° The 
local form of organization seems to prevail in the 
Shoshonean stock, exeept among the Hopi, who 
are, however, Pueblo Indians in general culture 
though they speak a Shoshonean language. This 
form of organization also extends northwards as 
far as the Salish, beyond whom the Kwakiutl form 
an intermediate link with the matrilineal Heiltsuk, 
Haida, Tsimshian, and Tlingit. The Tsimshian 
show traces of a mixture of matrilineal and patri- 
lineal modes; for, though a man belongs to his 
mother’s clan, he takes the name of his father’s 
totemic crest as part of his personal name. This 
mixture is still more evident among the Kwakiutl, 
where a man belongs to his father’s clan, but takes 
the totemic crest of his wife’s father when he 
marries, and transmits it to his son, who bears it 
till his marriage, when, in his turn, he takes the 
crest of his father-in-law.? 

It is very doubtful whether the Eskimos possess 
any form of clan-organization. The chief social 
unit seems to be the family, the social rights of 
which pass from a father to his children, 

Southward of the United States, the Seri Indians 

ossess mother-right in a most complete form.® 
Ween take the chief place in government, some- 
times putting their decisions into execution them- 
selves, while in other cases their brothers execute 
their wishes and are consulted by them in cases of 
difficulty. The husband only visits his wife and 
takes a very unimportant place in her honsehold, 
though he may occupy a leading place in another 
household in his capacity of mother’s brother. 

We have little knowledge of the social organiza- 
tion of the peoples of Central America, but the 
Aztecs appear to have been matrilineal, at any 
rate so far as succession was concerned, the ruler 
being followed by his brother or by his sister’s son. 

Our knowledge of the social organization of 
S. America is more fragmentary than in any other 
part of the world, but there are definite records of 
the presence of mother-right in several regions 
and facts which suggest its presence elsewhere. 
One centre of the practice is the Santa Marta 
peninsula in Colombia,® where the Goajiro are 
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organized iu totemic clans with matrilincal descent. 
Property passes to the sister’s sons, and compensa- 
tion for injury goes chiefly to relatives on the 
mother’s side. Among the Aruaes, who are said 
to have been the original inhabitants of the penin- 
sula, we have no record of the nature of the social 
organization ; but the people trace their descent to 
an ancestress, and women take au important place 
in social life.! Another centre of mother-right is 
in British Guiana,* where the Arawaks practise 
matrilineal descent and matrilocal marriage. The 
neighbouring Warau aud Makusi are also said to 
be matrilineal. Ifa Makusi woman marries a man 
of another tribe, the children will belong to the 
Makusi; but, as it is said that these people may 
marry the daughter of the sister, it is improbable 
that they have a matrilineal clan-organization. 
Apparently this region is in an intermediate con- 
dition, and the presence of patrilineal succession 
among the Siusi,? a branch of the Arawaks, also 
points in this direction. The Arawaks who have 
wandered into Brazil are matrilineal,‘ and there is 
another centre of mother-right in this country on 
the Kulisehu branch of the Xingu River. The 
Bakairi of this region are matrilineal in that the 
children of the Bakairi woman who marries a man 
of another tribe belong to the Bakairi, and this is 
true of other tribes; but, as in British Guiana, we 
do not know of any definite matrilineal clan- 
organization. Succession appears to be in an 
intermediate condition, a chief being succeeded b 
his son, his sister’s son, or his daughter’s husband. 
The mother’s brother shares the exercise of autho- 
27 with the father. 

mong other peoples of S. America, such as the 
Caingang® and the Tsoroti,? there ismatrilocal mar- 
riage; but we do not know whether this custom is 
associated with other features of mother-right. 

(2) Oceania.—Since the great majority of Poly- 
nesians do not possess any form of clan-system, 
and we know little of their local organization, the 
nature of descent is doubtful ; but where the elan- 
organization exists, as in Tikopia, it is definitely 
patrilineal.® The communism of the people also 
makes the nature of inheritance doubtful, but 
there is certainly no evidence of any of the modes 
of transmission which accompany mother-right. 
Chiefs are usually succeeded by their children, and 
this mode of succession also holds of hereditary 
occupations. In Tonga, however, succession may 
pass to the sister's son, and a woman may be chief 
in several parts of Polynesia. As a rule, the 
father has authority in the household; in some 
islands, such as Tonga and Tikopia, the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, but not of a 
kind that shows any special exercise of authority. 
In New Zealand,’ aud perhaps elsewhere, matrilocal 
marriage is frequent. 

Micronesia, on the other hand, is the seat of 
definite mother-right. In the Marshall and Mort- 
lock Islands and in the Carolines, with the excep- 
tion of the island of Yap, the matrilineal mode of 
transmission is general.” In Ponape there are 
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exogamons clans with matrilineal descent, and 
property passes to the sister's sons.! Only in Yap 
does the son follow his father, who elsewhere is 
said to be a stranger to his children, Marriage 
appears to be largely matrilocal. In the Marianne 
Islands all that we are told is that the womau 
commands absolutely in the house.* In the Pelew 
Islands there are exogamous totemic clans with 
matrilineal descent.? 

Melanesia has usually been regarded as one of 
the most definite examples of mother-right ; but, 
even where descent is matrilineal, its social orvan- 
ization departs so widely from the typical conditiou 
as to make it doubtful whether the term should 
properly be used.4 Descent is often matrilineal, 

ut follows the father in New Caledonia, and in 
many islands of the New Hebrides as well as in 
one part of Santa Cruz. In other places, such as 
most parts of Fiji and one region of the Solomons, 
the absence of a clan-organization makes the nature 
of descent doubtful. Chieftainship is always patri- 
lineal where it is hereditary at all, and inheritauce 
is in an intermediate condition. Property passes 
to the children in some places and to the sisters’ 
children in others, while elsewhere different kinds 
of property follow different rules of inheritance. 
In Santo in the New Hebrides, people take the 
totem of the father as part of the personal name, 
but belong to the mother's clan, and in Vanua 
Levu in Fiji, where there is matrilineal descent, 
a man pays special respect to the totem of his 
father, though he belongs to his mother’s clan and 
inherits her sacred land.” Matrilocal marriage is 
not frequent even where descent is matrilineal, 
and there are often definite social relations be- 
tween a man and his mother’s brother, though not 
always of a kind to show any special exercise of 
authority on the part of the uncle. 

(3) Australia.—There are at least four forms of 
social grouping in this continent: the moiety, the 
matrimonial class, the local group, and the totemie 
group; since two or more of these may co-exist, 
there may be more than one rule of descent. 

Wherever there is a simple dual organization, as 
among the Dieri and Ngarabana (Urabunna) of 
Central Australia, descent is matrilineal so far as 
the moiety is concerned. 

The peculiarity of descent in the case of the 
matrimonial class is that it is neither patrilineal 
nor matrilineal, but the child belongs to a class 
different from that of either father or mother. 
Where marriages follow the orthodox rule, it is 
not possible to tell definitely the nature either of 
descent of the class or of the moieties of which the 
classes may be regarded as subdivisions, Mar- 
riages do not always follow the ordinary rules, 
however, and A. R. Brown has used the excep- 
tional marriages of certaiu eight-class tribes as 
the means of detecting the true nature of descent,’ 
By means of evideuce provided by R. H. Mathews 
he shows that among the Arunta the children of 
the chief form of irregular marriage belong to the 
class to which they would have belonged if they 
had been the children of the man by a regular 
marriage, thns showing that descent among this 
people is determined by the father. Among the 
Tjiugilli, on the other hand, the children of an 
irregular marriage belong to the group to which 
they would have belouged if they had been the off- 
spring of the union of their mother with a husband 
married according to rule, showing that here de- 
scent is properly matrilineal so far as the class is 
concerned. 
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The local gronp is probably always patrilineal, 
but this form of social grouping has been largely 
neglected by ethnographers, and we must await 
further information to show whether this mode of 
descent is universal. 

The totemic grouping shows great variety of 
descent. Sometimes the totemic group corre- 
sponds with the local group, and where this is 
so descent is necessarily patrilineal. In other 
cases, where the totemic groups form subdivisions 
of the matrilineal moieties, they are of equal 
necessity matrilineal. Among the Dieri there are 
two forms of totemie organization: one kind of 
totem, called pintara, is transmitted from father 
to son together with special knowledge of legends 
and rites, while a man takes another kind of 
totem called madu (the murdu of Howitt) from 
his mother. The intermediate condition of the 
people between matrilineal and patrilineal trans- 
mission of the totem is shown by the fact that the 
father often transmits his madu as well as his 
gnage to his son. Each man also obtains from 

is mother or her relatives special knowledge of 
legends, etc., relating to his maternal aneestors.) 

The communistic habits and the poor develop- 
ment of personal property in Australia make tlie 
subject of inheritance of little importance, but in 
so far as it exists it seems to follow the same 
lines as descent of the moiety or class. Thus, 
among the Arunta, whose irregular marriages 
point to patrilineal descent, certain objects, and 
especially churinga, or ancestral bull-roarers, pass 
from a man to his son, or, if he has no son, to his 
brother and his brother's son. Among the Tjin- 
gilli and other tribes whose irregular marriages 
show them to have matrilineal descent, property 
passes into the possession of the mother’s brothers 
or the daughter’s husbands, the inheritors being 
men of the moiety of the mother of the dead man. 
The latter mode of inheritance also occurs among 
some of the tribes of the northern territory.? 

Since the Australians have neither chiefs nor 
priests, the subject of succession is also quite un- 
important. The special powers of a wizard or 
leech are acquired by special processes of initiation. 
Perhaps the topic which comes most definitely 
under this head is the knowledge of native legends 
and rites, the double character of which among 
the Dieri has already been considered. Elsewhere 
this kind of knowledge is closely connected with 
totemism, and probably follows the laws of trans- 
mission of the totem. 

(4) New Guinea.—The most definite example 
of mother-right in this region occurs among the 
Massim of the south-eastern islands.’ This people, 
who speak a Melanesian language, practise mother- 
right in a purer form than is found anywhere in 
Melanesia proper. Not only does a man helong 
to the totemic clan of his mother, but property 
passes to his sister’s children in some localities, 
and everywhere a chief is succeeded by his brother 
or his sister’s son. In parts of the Papuan Gulf 
descent is probably matrilineal, but succession to 
the rank of chief is patrilineal. Another locality 
where mother-right apparently prevails is on the 
Mamberamo River, in the Dutch portion of New 
Guinea,* where a boy belongs to his mother’s tribe, 
and wears its distinctive dress, even when he lives 
with his father’s people. 

Elsewhere in New Guinea patrilineal customs 
are found, though here and there indications 
of mother-right occur. Thus in the Mekeo dis- 
trict, which has a form of the dual organization, 
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descent sometimes passes in the female line, and 
among the neighbouring Pokao descent is some- 
times matrilineal, and a woman may be chief and 
be succeeded by her child. Among the Koita, 
Motu, Roro, and Mekeo peoples the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, and these 
functions are highly developed in the western 
islands of Torres Straits, where, side by side with 
patrilinea] descent, inheritance, and succession, 
the mother’s brother has more authority than the 
father.! 

(5) Indonesia. — Father-right prevails througb- 
out the greater part of the Malay Arcbipelago 
There is a peculiar form of matrilocal marriage in 
one part of the Timor,? in which the husband 
returns to his own home after a time, leaving be- 
hind him his children, who inherit their mother’s 
property. 

In several parts of Sumatra mother-right is 
present in its most definite form.” Among the 
Malays of Minangkabau, of Upper Padang, and 
certain other districts there are matrilineal clans 
and the extreme form of matrilocal marriage in 
which the husband continues to dwell in his 
mother’s house and only visits his wife. The 
people live in long houses, which accommodate a 
family in the extended sense, consisting of persons 
descended from one woman, the head of the house- 
hold being tlıe eldest brother of the leading woman. 
He takes the place of a father to his sister's 
children, who inherit his property after it has 
been enjoyed by his brotbers and sisters. A form 
of organization intermediate between the condi- 
tion of Minangkabau and father-right occurs in 
Tiga Loereng, where husband and wife live 
togetlier, but the fatber has little power over 
his children, authority being exercised by their 
mother’s eldest brother. Property belonging to 
husband or wife at tlıe time of marriage passes 
to their respective clans, but that acquired by 
them after marriage is divided between their 
children and their sisters’ children. 

(6) Asia.—There are no examples of mother- 
right in E. Asia, with the possible exception of the 
Ainus in tlıe north and Cambodia in tlıe south. 
Among the Ainus relationship through the mother 
is said to be more important than that through 
the father, and the mother’s brother is the most 
important member of the family group, but we 
have no definite information about descent or 
inheritance. The peoples of Siberia are usually 
organized in patrilineal clans, but matriloca] mar- 
riage is frequently present.* 

In India there are two centres of mother-right. 
One of these, represented by the Khasis and Syn- 
teng of Assam, affords a most definite example of 
the condition. Descent is matrilineal in the clan, 
which is traced back to an ancestress and em- 
braces kindred groups consisting of the female 
descendants of a great-grandmother. The house 
and other property belong to the women, and the 
husband or father has no authority except in those 
eases in which, at some time after marriage, he 
removes his wife and children to another house. 
Property is inherited by daughters, the house and 
its contents go to the youngest daughter, and, in 
default of daughters, the inheritance passes to a 
daughter of a mother’s sister. The stem, or chief, 
is a man, except in Klıyrim, but is succeeded by 
his brother or the son of his eldest sister. The 
neighbouring War people show an intermediate 
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form in that both men and women inherit, but the 
youngest daughter obtains an additional share. 
The Gåros, who live to the west of the Khasis, and 
the Megam, or Lynngam, who are a fusion of 
Khasi and Garo, practise a form of mother-right 
closely resembling that of the Khasis. Thongh 
a man cannot inherit property and can possess only 
that acquired by his own exertions, he neverthe- 
less exercises some control over the property of his 
wife, and can even appoint a member of his clan, 
usually his sister’s son, to exercise this control in 
the event of his death! Among the Kochs of 
N. Bengal, who are in contact with the Gäros, 
marriage is matrilocal, and a man is said to obey 
his wife and her mother.? 

The other Indian centre of mother-right is on 
the Malabar coast, where matrilineal descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are practised by the 
Nayars, northern Tiyans, and other peoples, in- 
eluding even the Muhammadan Mappilas, or Mop- 
lahs, of N. Malabar. This system of law, known 
as marumakkatåyam, is closely connected with the 
so-called polyandry of this part of India. In the 
unions of Nayar women with Nambutiri (Nam- 
bari) men, which are habitnal in this region, the 
father has so little to do with his own children 
that he cannot touch them without pollution. 

Elsewhere in S. India where descent, inherit- 
ance, and succession are patrilineal, matrilocal 
marriage occasionally occurs in the form known 
as illatam. This custom is especially followed in 
families where there is no son, male heirs being 
obtained by the daughter staying at her own home 
after marriage. Matrilocal marriage also occurs 
in Ceylon. 

Several peoples of the Caucasus sbow traces of 
mother-right. Thus, in marriages between slaves 
and free persons the child follows the station of 
the mother, and a woman may habitually go to 
her father’s house for tbe birth of her children.® 
The maternal uncle has much authority, and in 
Georgia takes the leading part in al] that concerns 
blood-revenge.? 

The earliest record of mother-right comes from 
Lycia, where, according to Herodotus, the people 
took the mother’s name, and the status of children 
in marriage between free and slave was determined 
by the condition of the mother. 

Among the Arabs of Yemen succession passes to 
the sister's son, and many records of the Semites 
of Arabia and Palestine have been regarded as 
evidence of an early condition of mother-right.5 
The marriage between half-brother and sister, 
of which the story of Abraham affords an 
example, accompanies mother-right elsewhere, 
and several passages in the OT, suchas Gn 31% 
and Jg 8%, suggest this form of social organiza- 
tion. 

At the present time the mother’s brother has 
some degree of authority in Palestine, and a 
formula used in the Bedu (Bedawi) marriage cere- 
mony shows that great importance is attached to 
motherhood.® 

(7) Africa. — The Semites of N. Africa are 
definitely patrilineal, but in some Arab tribes of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sidan the wife returns to her 
own home for the birth of every child—a custom 
probably connected with matrilocal marriage. 
Though the Hamitic Beja are now patrilineal, 
there are records which show that five centuries 


1 A. Playfair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 62f. 

2B. H. Hodgson, Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xviii. [1849] 707. 

3 W. Sobolsky, Russ. Rev. xii. 2 [1883] 176. 

4M. Kovalevsky, Tableau des origines et de l'évolution de la 
famille et de la propriété, Stockholm, 1890, p. 21. 

5 See W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, new ed., London, 1903; G. A. Wilken, Het matri- 
archaat bij de oude Arabieren, Amsterdam, 1884, Germ. ed., 
Leipzig, 1884; and J, R. Wetzstein, ZE xii. [1880]. 

8 Mrs. H. H. Spoer, FL xxi. [1910] 270 fi. 





ago they counted genealogies in the female line 
and practised succession to the sons of sister and 
daughter Among the Bogo, Barea, and other 
allied Ilamitie or partially Hamitic peoples the 
mother’s brother takes an important place in social 
life, though the patrilineal character of their iusti- 
tutions is otherwise very delinite.* 

The Nubas of S. Kordofan form a striking ex- 
ception to the patrilineal institutions of most of 
the mixed Hamitic and Negro Nilotic peoples, 
such as the Shilluks and Dinkas; as boys grow 
up, they spend more and more time with their 
mothers’ brothers, who are held to be more closely 
related to them than their fathers. Vroperty is 
transmitted to the sister’s sons, and å man lives 
for some time with his wife’s people.” The Masai, 
Nandi, Suk, and other partially Hamitie peoples 
of the northern part of tropical E. Africa are purely 
patrilineal. 

The Bantu peoples show much variety in the 
mode of transmission of social rights. About 
Lake Nyasa and the Rovuma Rivert there are 
a number of definitely matrilineal tribes, such as 
the Wa-Yao, Achewa, Wa-Makonde, and Wa- 
Makua. The children take the totem of the 
mother, a chief is succeeded by his sister's son, 
and the mother’s brother is regarded as the nearest 
relative and the natural guardian of his sister’s 
children. The Anyanja practise both modes ot 
descent, but the patrilineal sections are said to 
have derived this form of transmission from the 
Angoni, a branch of the Ama-Znlu. This people, 
together with the Ama-Xosa,° Ba-Suto,® Ba- 
Thonga,’ and other Bantu peoples of S.E. Africa, 
are definitely patrilineal, though the mother’s 
brother exercises much authority. 

Passing northwards from Lake Nyasa, we find 
a more or less gradual change from matrilineal to 

atrilineal descent.» The Wa-Sagara and Wa- 

igo are definitely matrilineal, while among the 
tribes about Lindi inheritance and succession pass 
to the sister’s children. In other tribes, such as 
the Wa-Niamwesi and Wa-Jagga, the mode of 
descent varies according as the bride-price has or 
has not been paid, the children belonging to the 
mother’s people in the latter case and to that of 
the father in the former. In general in this 
region the social institutions tend to become more 
patrilineal on passing from the coast to the 
interior. 

The Ba-Ganda, Ba-Hima, Ba-Nyoro, and other 
Bantu peoples of Uganda are delinitely patrilineal.’ 
The only exceptional feature is that, while the 
mode of succession is purely patrilineal, the king of 
Uganda belongs to the totemic clan of his motber, 
though he also takes certain other totems con- 
nected with royalty. 

The Bantu of the northern part of the Belgian 
Congo are mainly patrilineal.'" Among the Ba- 
Ngala children inherit, but the mode of descent 
is determined by a family council, which usually 
ordains that a child shall take the totem of its 

1 See Seligmann, JRAS xliii. 649. 

2W. Munzinger, Ost-afrikanische Studien, Schaffhausen, 
1864, pp. 207, 477i., 527f., Ueber die Sitten und das Recht der 
Bogos, Winterthur, 1859, p. 75. 

3 The writer is indebted to Professor and Mrs. Seligman for 
this information. 

4H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, London, 1897, 


p. 471; A. Werner, British Central Africa, do. 1906, p. 252 ff. ; 
K. Weule, Native Life in East Africa, Eng. tr., do. 1909, 


p. 309. 
5G. Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Sud-Afrika's, Breslau, 1873, 
117. 


6 E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 190. 

7H. A. Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, Neuchåtel, 
1912, i. 221 f. 

8J. Kohler, ZVRW xv. [1902] 27; H. Cole, JAZ xxxii. 
[1902] 305 ff. 

9J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 128ff., The 
Northern Bantu (in press). 

10 J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, London, 1913, p. 111f 
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father. Here the same rule holds as in E. 
Africa; social institutions become more matri- 


lineal on passing from the interior towards the 
coast. Mother-right also occurs in Loango and 
Angola.! 

Among a group of Bantu peoples in the S.W. 
Free Congo? property and rank are transmitted 
to the brother or the sister's son, and among one 
of these peoples, the Ba-Mbala, kinship is said to 
be counted farther in the female than in the male 
ine. 
mother of the chief enjoys great esteem, if not 
authority. We are not told of any definite social 
groups with either line of descent, but respect is 
shown to animals by not eating tbeir flesh, and 
this ikina bari is transmitted from father to son. 
This institution is almost certainly a kind of 
totemic grouping, so that these people show a 
condition almost exactly the reverse of that found 
in Melanesia, descent being patrilineal, while in- 
heritance and succession are mainly matrilineal. 
li, as seems almost certain, the ikina dari is a 


form ot totem, we have here an example of the | 


connexion of totemism with patrilineal descent, 
and this association comes ont still more strongly 
among the Ova-Herero of S.W. Africa. This 


people possess two distinct forms of social group- | 


ing, one matrilineal and the other patrilineal, and 
the most recent and trustworthy account? shows 


that, while there is no definite association ot | 
animals or plants with the matrilineal eanda, the | 


patrilineal gruzo is definitely totemic. 

In Nigeria and the countriea west of it, we find 
an interesting series of transitions between mother- 
and father-right. The westernmost people of whom 
we have knowledge are the Tshi-speaking peoples 
of the Gold Coast. They have totemic groups 


with matrilineal descent, property passes to the 


eldest brother born of the same mother, and, in 
default of brothers, to the eldest sister’sson. Only 
if there are no nephews does the son inherit ; and, 
if there is no son, the chief slave inherits. Suc- 
cession passes to the brother and the sister's son. In 
addition to the totemic clans, called abusua, there 
are also groups, called ntoro, which appear to have 
a totemic character.’ In these groups descent is in 
the male line, or, as the people themselves put it, 
*a person takes the fetish of his father and the 
family of his mother,’ the condition thus having a 
remarkable resemblance to the two totemic group- 
ings of the Dieri of Australia. Among the neigh- 


bouring Fanti-speaking peoples the son inherits | 


only the property of the mother, a slave inheriting 
the property of a man if he has no sister's son. 
Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of Dahomey ê 
kinship is counted through females in the lower, 
and through males in the upper, classes. Among 
the former property passes to the brother and to 
the sister's son, while a chief is succeeded by bis 
son. The Ewe of Togoland are said to count re- 
lationship through the father rather than through 


the mother, but the mother’s brother is the proper | 


heir. It is noteworthy that the knowledge of the 
art of circumcision is trausmitted from father to 
son.” Among the next people, passing eastwards, 
the Yoruba,* we do not know ot any delinite rule 
of descent, but the people are said to trace kinship 


1 O'Hier de Grandpré, Voyage å la eéte occidentale å Afrique, 
Paris, 1301, i. 19. 


2E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Les Bushongo, Brussels, 1910, | 


JÅ I xxv. [1905] 395 f., xxxvi. [1906] 39 f., 273 f., J RAS xxxvii 
[1907] 139. 

3 E. Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, Berlin, 1906. 

+a. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, pp. 


254, 20%. 





-speaking Peoples, London, 1390, p. 1774. 


å Die Ewe-Stämme, Berlin, 1936, p. 120. 
A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-sreaking Peoples, London, 1594, 
7å. 


Not only is snccession matrilineal, but the | 


in both lines, and a chief is succeeded by his son. 

That kinship through the mother is regarded as 

oi great importance is shown by the fact that 

children of one iather by ditferent mothers are 
: scarcely considered as blood-relatives. The pro- 
, perty of a man passes to his sons, and that of a 
woman to her danghters. Next to the Yorula 
come the Edo,? who practise two forms of mar- 
riage. In one, the amoiya marriage, apparently 
the more regular, the children belong to the clan 
of the father, while in the other, called isorni, they 
belong to the mother’s clan, unless they are bought 
by the father, or unless in later life they elect 
to stay in their father’s country. In the Sobo 
country, whence the Edo are said to have come, 
there is matrilocal marriage. The Ibo,? still 
farther eastward, practise male descent, and pro- 
perty passes to the sons, except in the idzbwe form 
of marriage, corresponding with the tsomi marriage 
of the Edo, in which the children belong to their 
mother’s clan and are the heirs of their mother’s 
father. As a rule, a man allows his daughter to 
contract this form of marriage only when he has 
no son, the custom thus resembling the Wlatam 
of S. India. 

(8) Europe.—There is hardly a European people 
of antiquity to whom some form ot mother-right 
has not been ascribed.” Perhaps the clearest evi- 
dence comes from the Basques, among many of 
whom the father has little authority, whereas 
women hold property, and transmit rights to 
| their children, even when they cannot exercise 
| them themselves.4 According to Strabo,’ women 
were the heads of families in Spain, and the Picts 
are said to have been matrilineal,’ the chief line 
of evidence being that where the fathers of kings 
are mentioned they are neither kings nor Picts, 
but belong to neighbouring tribes. Among the 
Celts the king and magician are said to have been 
sneceeded by the sisters son.” In Ireland the 
| Sister’s son was important,® and the frequent men- 
tion of this relative in English ballads has led 
F. B. Gammere® to infer the close relation be- 
tween a man and his mother’s brother which is 
one of the features of mother-right. The account 
by Tacitus? of the authority or the mother's 
brother affords the chief evidence in favour of 
mother-right among the Teutons, but the position 
of a woman at the head of the genealogical tree 
of the Lombards and passages in the Nibelungen- 
| ted and Edda point in the same direction.” The 
| inscriptions on tombs and other facts point to the 
prevalence of some form of mother-right among 
the Etruscans, and this form of organization bas 
also been claimed ior the early inhabitants of 
Latium. The evidence for matrilineal institu- 
tions among different elements of the population 
of Greece has been much discussed. Perhaps the 
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strongest evidence is that in Athens half-brother | 


and sister were allowed to marry when by the same 
father. Lastly, though in, rather than of, Europe, 
may be mentioned the Gypsies of Transylvania, 
among whom a father shows little interest in his 
children, who remain with their mother’s people 
if their mother dies and their father, as usual, 
marries a woman of another ‘clan.’ 

3. Mixture-forms.—The preceding survey has 
shown not only that descent may follow one mode 
of transmission, while other social processes, such 
as inheritance and succession, may iew another, 
but that there may also be two kinds of descent. 
Tbis is especially irequent where a local grouping 
is combined with exogamous clans or moieties, the 
usual rule being that the local grouping is patri- 
lineal, while the grouping in clan or moiety is 
matrilineal. Another kind of mixture is that 
found among the Dieri of Australia and the Tshi 
of W. Africa, in which there are two forms of 
totemism with different modes of descent. The 
condition of the Ova-Herero of S. Africa, where 
a patrilineal totemic grouping is combined with 
matrilineal clans which are probably non-totemic, 
affords another example of the combiuation of two 
modes of descent. A less definite condition is that 
in which, combined with one or other definite 
mode of descent, there are customs which bring 
a person into definite social relations with relatives 
on the side from which descent is not counted. 
An interesting example occurs among the widely 
separated Tsimshian of N. America and the people 
of Santo in the New Hebrides. In both of these 
localities a person belongs to the totemic clan 
of his mother, but takes the totem of his father 
as part of his personal name. Another form of 
totemism which shows mixture of the two modes 
of transmission is found among the Massim of 
New Guinea and the people of Vanua Levu in Fiji, 
where persons belonging to the social group of the 
mother pay special respect to the totem of the 
father. A still more eccentric example is that of 
the Kwakiutl of the N.W. Pacific coast, who be- 
long to the clan of the father, but are indirectly 
brought into relation with the clan of the mother 
by receiving from the father the totemic crest 
which he had adopted from the father of his wife 
when he married. 

4. Associated conditions.—It is not at present 
possible to connect mother-right with race. It 
oceurs side by side with father-right and with 
intermediate fornis among many peoples, including 
the Australian, Melanesian, Indonesian, Bantu, 
W. African Negro, and N. American Indian. At 
the present time it is absent among Caucasian and 
Mongolian peoples, but it is doubtful if this has 
always been so. There is more reason to connect 
mother-right with scale of culture. Most of the 
peoples who practise it rank low in the scale, but 
there are definite exceptions to this generalization 
in the Khasis of Assam, the people of the west 
coast of India, the Minangkabau Malays of 
Sumatra, and many tribes of N. America. 

As already pointed out, mother-right in its 
purest form can occur only in conjunction with 
the clan-organization, but it is not connected with 
any special form of this organization. The dual 
system, in which the whole community forms two 
exogamous moieties, is always matrilineal in 
Melanesia and, where not complicated with a 
class-system, in Australia, but the dual systems of 
N. America are sometimes patrilineal. 

Totemism is still less habitually associated with 
either form of descent. As was said above, one 
people may even possess two forms of totemism, 
one associated with matrilincal and the other with 

1H. von Wlislocki, Vom wandernden Zigeunervolke, Ham- 
burg, 1890, p. 66. 
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patrilineal descent. The special regard for the 
father’s totem which accompanies some cases of 
matrilineal transmission suggests a peculiar con- 
nexion of totemism with father-right, and other 
considcrations also imply that the totemic organ- 
ization tends to be patnlineal.! Social organiza- 
tions founded on a local basis, especinlly those 
with local exogamy, are usually patrilineal, and in 
societies devoid of the clan-organization, in which 
kinship is equally important on the two sides, it 
is exceptional for inheritance and succession to be 
matrilineal. 

Tf mother-right is especially counected with the 
clan-organization, we should expect to find it 
associated with the classificatory, or ‘clan,’ system 
of relationship, and so it is. We do not know of 
any people with definite mother-right who do not 
use the classificatory system. The correlation is 
especially striking in Africa, in more than one 
part of which classificatory and kindred systems 
exist side by side. Thus, in the Anglo-Evyptian 
Sadan the only people who use the classificatory 
system are the Nubas, and they are also the only 
people to practise mother-right. Again, in the 
series of peoples of W. Africa who show so delinite 
a transition from matrilineal to patrilineal institu- 
tions (see above, p. 856°) it is the Tshi, with their 
classificatory system, whose social institutions are 
most clearly matrilineal. 

There is some reason to suppose that mother- 
right may be peculiarly associated with agri- 
culture. In N. America typical clan-systems are 
found especially in the nıaize country,? and in 
Africa mother-right seems to he present especially 
among peoples who live chiefly by agriculture, 
while father-right is associated with pastoral life. 
The association is, however, by no means uni- 
versal. 

5. Survivals of mother-right.—By this expres- 
sion is meant social customs found in societies 
organized on a patrilineal basis which are the 
natural concomitants of mother-right and are, 
therefore, assumed to be vestiges of the earlier 
presence of this form of society. The most pro- 
minent of the customs which have been so regarded 
is the relation between a man and his mother’s 
brother. Many peoples among whom descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are patrilineal show the 
existence of just such relations between a man and 
his sister’s child as are prominent among the social 
practices of mother-right. That they are such 
survivals is especially probable where they show 
the authority of the mother’s brother, while the 
power of the nephew to take any of the property 
of his uncle is also a natural survival of a social 
condition in which the sister’s son is heir to his 
uncle’s goods. Advocates of the view that these 
relations between a man and his mother’s brother 
are survivals of mother-right regard it as psycho- 
logically natural that such rights to authority or 
property would not easily be relinquished, but 
would persist in one form or another long after 
the formal laws of the community had ordained 
a different disposition of authority or property. 

The marriage of half-brother and sister when of 
the same father but different mothers has also 
been regarded as a survival of mother-right. In 
a society which attached any great impertance to 
kinship through the father such a marriage would 
be impossible, while it is natural among people 
who pay special regard to kinship through the 
mother. When, therefore, this form of marriage 
is found among a patrilineal people, it has been 
held to point to an antecedent condition of motheı 
right. 

Other survivals of mother-right have been seen 


1 For Melanesia see Rivers, ii. 237. 
2 Swanton, Amer, Anth. vii. 671. 
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in tradition and myth. It is frequently the case 
among matrilineal peoples that the descent of the 
clan or tribe is ascribed to a female ancestor, and 
the belief in a female ancestor among a patrilineal 
people has been regarded as a survival of mother- 
right. A similar supposed survival is the wide- 
spread mythological theme of unwitting patrieide.! 
his absence of knowledge of the father would be 
natura] in the more pronounced forms of matrilocal 
marriage, and, in consequence, the occurrence of 
the theme in the mythology of a people has been 
regarded as evidence that the people were once in 
a stage of mother-right. Amazon-legends have 
also been interpreted as relics of mother-right. 

Less direct is the relation of certain social 
vustoms, such as the couvade and the cross-cousin 
marriage. According to one theory, the couvade 
is associated with the desire on the part of the 
father to assert his rights over his child, and those 
who adopt this explanation of the custom will 
regard it as a survival of mother-right when it is 
found in a patrilineal society. Again, there is 
reason to believe that in some parts of the world 
the cross-cousin marriage (see above, p. 425f.) has 
come into existence through the desire of a father 
that his son shall acquire his property by marrying 
a woman who would be one of his heirs under a 
condition of mother-right. Another custom which 
may be a survival of mother-right is the rule found 
in several parts of Africa that the daughter or 
sister of a king shall not bear children. Such 
a prohibition would put an end to succession by 
the sister’s son. 

Etymology has also been called upon for evidence 
of former mother-right. Thus, the fact that the 
Chinese word for clan-name means ‘born of a 
woman’ has been held to point to matrilineal 
descent in China, and the derivation of the Arabic 
word for ‘clan’ has been adduced tosupport a similar 
conclusion in the case of early Semitic society.® 

6. History.—In several parts of the world we 
have definite evidence that a condition of mother- 
tight has changed either into one of father-right 
or into a form of social organization in which 
social rights are recognized with the relatives of 
both father and mother. Thus there is evidence 
that some form of mother-right once existed in 
Europe, while in the Sadan there is historical 
proof that five hundred years ago the Beja, who 
are now delinitely patrilineal, kept their geneal- 
ogies in the female line and transmitted property 
to the sons of sister or daughter. In Melanesia, 
again, and in some parts of America, there is 
positive evidence of a change from matrilineal to 
patrilineal institutions, the transition being still 
in progress in some parts of Melanesia. On the 
other hand, there is no unequivocal! evidence from 
any part of the world of a change having taken 
De in the opposite direction. Consequently, it 

as been held by many students that the change 
from matrilineal to patrilineal institutions has 
been a universal feature of the history of human 
society, and this proposition has become a dogma 
among many anthropologists. 

This dogma has recently been attacked from 
two quarters. The idea of the priority of mother- 
right is supported in many parts of the world by 
the low state of culture of the peoples who possess 
this form of social organization, but, as already 
pointed out, this is not universally true, and 
students of the ethnology of N. America have 
heen led to question the dogma, largely because 
the matrilineal Iroquois and Pueblo Indians are 
among the most advanced peoples of the continent. 
The other line of attack is closely connected with 

1M. A. Potter, Sohrab and Rustem. 
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a change which has recently taken place in the 
attitude of many students towards the history of 
social institutions. The idea that any product of 
human society, such as mother-right, has been 
universal is closely connected with the belief that 
human society as a whole has been the product of 
a relatively simple process of evolution which has 
proceeded everywhere on similar lines and passed 
through similar stages. To those inspired by this 
belief it was only necessary to show that mother- 
right has often changed into father-right, and it 
followed that this order must have been universal. 
Among many students, however, the conviction 
has been growing that human society is not the 
product of a simple process of evolution, but has 
been built up by a highly complex process in which 
a vast variety of forms have been produced by 
blending of cultures. If the transitions between 
mother-right and father-right have arisen as the 
result of the mixture of peoples, we should not 
expect to find that one form has always preceded 
the other, but it is probable that in the vast com- 
plexity of human progress matrilineal should 
sometimes have been superposed on patrilineal 
institutions, and that sometimes father - right 
would have changed into mother-right. One school 
of students who have adopted this point of view, 
viz. that of which F. Graebner and W. Schmidt 
are the niost distinguished adherents, believe that 
in most parts of the world matrilineal migrants 
have settled among earlier patrilineal peoples, so 
that the main change has been from father-right 
to mother-right, and not in the reverse direction. 
According to them, people possessing the dual 
organization with matrilineal descent have settled 
among patrilineal totemic peoples, and have thus 
produced the various forms intermediate between 
the two kinds of society which are found in so 
many parts of the world. According to this school, 
the undoubted changes from matrilineal to patri- 
lincal institutions which are found in certain 
regions are the result of later movements, the 
change in Melanesia, e.g., being due to relatively 
late Polynesian settlements, and that in N. America 
to European influence. 

There is much reason to suppose that Graebner 
and Schmidt have gone too far in their reaction 
against the prevailing view, and that the evidence 
on which they base their opinions is fallacious. 
But, while it is almost certain that by far the most 
frequent process throughout the world has been a 
transition from mother- to father-right, the reverse 
change may have occurred. The region which pre- 
sents the strongest evidence of a change in this 
direction is N. America. Not only do some of 
its matrilineal peoples, such as the Iroquois and 
Pueblo Indians, possess the most advanced cultures 
of the continent, but, where one people, such as the 
Déné or northern Athapascans, practise both lines 
of descent, it is the less enltured who use the 

atrilineal mode. Moreover, it is said that there is 

efinite evidence that matrilineal institutions have 
been taken over from others by people who were 
previously patrilineal or were devoid of any form of 
clan-organization. Several peoples of N. America 
possess a custom which provides a mechanism for 
changing one mode of descent into another. Per- 
sonal names are often definitely connected with a 
moiety or clan, each social group having names 
especially rescrved for its members. Among some 
matrilineal people of N. America, such as the 
Shawnees, a father gives his own clan-name to his 
child, thus taking a definite step towards the trans- 
ference of the child to his own social group. This 
or some similar mechanism might well have come 
into play to assist a change in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

One of the cases most often put forward by 
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American ethnologists as an example of change 
from father- to mother-right is that of the Kwa- 
kiutl,! This people practise patrilineal descent, 
but the peculiar system by which a man takes the 
crest of ie wife’s father has been ascribed to the 
influence of their northern matrilineal neighbours, 
the Tsimshian and Haida. Other anne are the 
Athapascan tribes bordering on the Tlingit, who 
are said to have adopted the matrilineal dual 
organization of the people, and the Babine branch 
of the Takulli, another Athapascan tribe who are 
said to have taken their matrilineal four-clan systeni 
from the Tsimshian. 

In other parts of the world there is definite evi- 
dence that the change has been from the matririneal 
to the patrilineal mode. There is a large body of 
evidence pointing to the change having been in this 
direction in Melanesia ; but even here it is possible 
that certain conditions, such as the highly devel- 
oped mother-right of the Massim of New Guinea, 
may have been assisted by some later matrilineal 
influence. In Africa, again, there is much reason 
to believe that the change has heen in the patri- 
lineal direction. The transition from matrilineal 
to patrilineal institutions which occurs among the 
peoples of W. Africa from the Tshi to the Ibo 
points to the gradnal infiltration of immigrants 
coming from the north-east, who hecame the chiefs 
of those among whom they settled. While intro- 
ducing their patrilineal institutions completely in 
the east, they did not suceeed in altering descent 
among the general body of the people as they pro- 
gressed westwards. The transitions found among 
the Bantn and the association of patrilineal trans- 
mission with high development of culture amon 
such people as the Ba-Ganda and Ama-Zulu wou} 
seem to be the resnlt of the settlement of a 
patrilineal pastoral people among a matrilineal 
population who, till then, had thriven upon agri- 
culture. 

7. Origin.—Until we know the history of this 
form of social organization, it is hardly profitable 
to discuss its origin at length, but some of the 
leading views which have been put forward may 
be mentioned. 

In the first place, mother-right has been widely 
held to be the natural consequence of sexnal pro- 
miscuity and group-marriage. The less important 
is fatherhood in a society, the more will that society 
be driven to base its social rights upon the mother. 
Another view is that matrilineal descent is a 
secondary consequence of matrilocal marriage. 
Where a hnsband merely visits his wife and is only 
an outsider in her household, descent and other 
social processes must be expected to rest on the 
relation between mother and child. A third view 
regards mother-right as a social state which has 
resulted from the dominance of woman, and especi- 
ally from her importance in agriculture. As 
already seen, there is reason to connect mother- 
right with a high development of the art of agri- 
culture, especially in N. America, and it is note- 
worthy that it is in this continent that we have 
our clearest evidence of the dominance of the 
woman. 
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MOTIVE, —1. Different senses.—The term 
‘motive’ is used in philosophy and psychology in 
four different senses. 

(1) In the first and most general sense it means 
any force, of an internal or mental character, 
which impels to action or prevents some kind of 
action, be the force conscious or nnconscions, and 
the action voluntary or non-voluntary. Thus 
Bentham defines motive as ‘any thing that can 
contribute to give birth to, or even to prevent, any 
kind of action’ (Principles of Morals and Legislu- 
tion, p. 46). In this sense motive includes what 
Reid calls mechanical principles of action, such as 
instinct and habit, and also what Bentham calls 
‘speculative’ motives, which influence acts that 
rest purely in the understanding. 

(2) In a second sense ‘motive’ is taken with a 
more restricted signification, as limited to some end 
which we present to ourselves and of which we are 
conscious. Bentham has this meaning in view 
when he defines motive as ‘any thing whatsoever, 
which, by influencing the will of a sensitive being, 
is supposed to serve as a means of determining 
him to act, or voluntarily to forbear to act, upon 
any occasion’ (i6.). Such motives are termed by 
Bentham ‘ practical,’ and are, he holds, ultimately 
reducible to pleasure and pain, thongh whether it 
be the expectation of the pain or the pain which 
accompanies that expectation that is the motive he 
leaves undetermined (p. 47, note). This contains 
the germ of an important distinction. In motives 
in this sense we may distinguish two things: a 
subjective and affective element, sometimes called 
affect, a spring of action, Triebfeder ; and an ob- 
jective, presented or intellectual element. Whether 
this subjective element is reducible to pleasnre or 
pain, or includes more, and in what relation it 
stands to the objective, intellectual element and to 
the conative factor in mind, are aniong the most 
diffienlt questions in the psychology of the feelings. 
Here it is taken as dei in relation to certain 
volitions as a spring of action (see Morell, Outlines 


of Mental Philosophy, pt. vii. chs. i. and ii. ; 
Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, ti. 313-315, 


332 í., 354; Stout, Manual of Psychology’, bk. i. 
eh. i.; Mellone and Drummond, Elements of 
Psychology, Edinburgh and London, 1907, ch. iv.). 
Cf. Bentham's figurative and unfigurative motives 
(infra). 

(3) A third sense of the word ‘motive’ occurs in 
the writings of Green and his followers. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of Green, something more is 
required to constitute a motive than the conscious 

resentation of anend. In the analysis of one of 
Gad followers, the voluntary satisfaction of a 
want involves five things: 

*(1) Thewant. (2) Thefeeling ofthe want. (3) An idea of an 

object by which the want can be satisfied. (4) An idea of the 
satisfaction actually taking place, the work of the imagination. 
(5) The presentation of this satisfaction as, under the circum- 
stances, the greatest good. The self identifying itself with the 
attainment of the object; finding in the realisation of the idea, 
not the satisfaction of a want merely, but the satisiaction of 
self '(D'Arcy, Short Study of Ethics, p. 32). 
It is only to this last stage (5) that Green and 
D’Arcy apply the term ‘motive.’ Hence the doc- 
trines that a conflict of motives is impossible and 
a strongest motive an absurdity (Green, Prolego- 
mena to Ethics, bk. ii. ch. i.). 

(4) A fourth sense of the word ‘motive’ belongs 
to Kant. Kant reserves the term Bewegungsgrund 
for the objective ground of the volition, which he 
opposes to the subjective ground of the desire, or 
the spring (Triebfeder). The objective ground of 
the self-determination of the will is the end which 
is assigned by reason alone, and is free from all 


